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THE NAVY AND ITS NEEDS 

BY BEAR-ADMIBAL S. B. LUCE, U.S.N. 



History furnishes some notable examples of the degenera- 
tion of navies after a great war. It is the natural result 
of action and reaction. Such was the experience of the 
United States Navy following the Civil War. For twenty- 
years after the close of that war the United States had 
dropped out of the list of naval powers. 

In undertaking the building up of the " new navy,"* as 
it has been called with questionable propriety, there are 
certain well-established facts that must be taken into ac- 
count. First of all, we are, as a people, averse to " en- 
tangling alliances." We abjure the use of force. We " seek 
peace and ensue it." The genius of our people lies in the 
direction of trade, commerce, the industries and the de- 
velopment of the vast resources of the country. We have no 
known enemies. Our only fear, and that a remote one, is 
in being drawn into the quarrels of others. 

President Taft well expressed the feeling of our people 
when he declared recently that all international disputes 
should be settled by arbitration. But while awaiting the 
establishment of the International Court of Arbitral Justice, 
so earnestly advocated by Mr. Root, when Secretary of State, 
every American must subscribe to the sound views of Mr. 
Roosevelt as expressed in his address before the Nobel 
Prize Commission — to wit: "Each nation must keep well 
prepared to defend itself until the establishment of some 
form of international police power competent and willing 

* " The Forty-seventh Congress during its sessions of 1881-82 and 1882- 
83 authorized the construction of three steel cruisers and one steel despatch- 
boat. These ships were the nucleus of the New American Navy, the de- 
velopment of which, in peace, has potently aided the upbuilding of numer- 
ous industries of the nation and the achievements of which in war rival in 
glory and results those for which the Old Navy is justly famous." (" The 
New American Navy," by Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy.) 
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to prevent violence as between nations."* That our de- 
velopment as a naval power is to proceed on those lines — 
the prevention of hostilities by preparation for them — has 
already been declared by Congress through its building pro- 
gramme of two first-class battleships a year and by its lib- 
eral appropriations for the maintenance of the naval es- 
tablishment. Such being the naval policy of Congress, it 
is in order to examine into the constituents of a navy to 
the end that a healthy, all-round growth may be assured. 

With the regeneration of the United States Navy in 1881 
there arose the necessity for the adoption of three measures 
of the highest importance — namely : 

1. The placing of the administration of the affairs of the 
navy on a war footing. 

2. The creation of a fleet. 

3. The establishment of naval bases. 

The first measure is in a fair way of accomplishment. 
The second, a fleet, is an accomplished fact, leaving only 
the third measure to be considered. 

In the building up of a navy the public mind seems to 
be centred on ships alone. Tables are published from time 
to time showing the comparative strength of navies as 
measured by the number of battleships of each country, to- 
gether with their tonnage and gun power. Engrossed by the 
continued development of the battleship, we overlook the 
important fact that there should be maintained a fixed ratio 
between tonnage and personnel. With the increase of num- 
ber and size of battleships, moreover, comes the increased 
demand for the means of taking proper care of them, which 
necessitates ample docking facilities and repair - shops. 
Keeping the under body of a battleship clean enables her 
to maintain her normal speed (her cruising radius) with- 
out an undue expenditure of coal (or oil), a very important 
factor during hostilities. A battleship should be docked for 
cleaning at least once every six months. 

But the very important item in the process of naval de- 
velopment is the establishment of naval bases. A base, in 
a military sense, is simply a basis of operations or a point 
from which supplies may be drawn.f A naval base means 
that and much more. 

* Mr. Roosevelt's address at Christiania, Norway, May 5th, 1910. 
f " The first point in a plan of operations is to be assured of a jrood base; 
this name is applied to the extent of the frontiers of a state from -whence 
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The term " naval base," it may be observed, is new to 
our naval vocabulary. Naval students knew of such things 
only through reading of them. For, having no fleet, naval 
bases did not enter as a factor into our naval life. Our 
first ships after the termination of the Revolutionary "War — 
those built during the latter part of the eighteenth century 
— were set up, some of them at least, in private shipyards 
which were conveniently located for the purpose. These 
were utilized by the Secretary of the Navy and their pur- 
chase was subsequently authorized by Congress. Such was 
the shipyard owned by John Jackson. It was situated on 
or near a mud flat on Wall about Bay, Brooklyn, New York. 
It was here that the " Adams," a small twenty-eight-gun 
frigate, was built for the Government by Jackson in 1779. 
It seems to have been the policy of that day to utilize what- 
ever happened to be at hand and to make the most of it. 
Those private shipyards, coming under Government control, 
gradually took on the character of, and came to be known as, 
navy-yards. They served their purpose in their day, but 
for some of them that day has long passed. The utilitarian 
policy no longer obtains. In looking to the further growth 
of the navy, we must adjust, and readjust, our focus to mod- 
ern conditions, as they grow and expand, that all the various 
elements that go to make up a navy may be seen in their 
true proportions and their proper relations. The old navy- 
yards were naval bases only in such a very limited sense 
that they were never known as such. The selection of sites 
was dictated by utility, not by reason of their strategic 
position or their value in a military sense. 

In fitting out a fleet and its auxiliaries during war, or in 
anticipation of war, a permanent naval base in a situation 
favorable for operations in the field of hostilities is of the 
first importance. After a battle a naval base is a necessity, 
whatever may be the result of an engagement. We know 
from recent naval history that even a victorious fleet will 
suffer serious losses and will be obliged, in parts at least, 
to fall back on its base for supplies and repairs. If worsted 
in the fight, then the whole fleet, or what is left of it, will 
have to seek the shelter of its base, and badly damaged ships 
— ships, perhaps, in a sinking condition — must be speedily 

an army will draw its resources and reinforcements; that from whence it 
will have to depart for an offensive expedition and where it will find a 
refuge in time of need." — Jomini. 
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clocked, or beached, or go down in deep water. A naval 
base, moreover, is necessary for the assembling of the re- 
serves of battleships of the second category — ships with all 
but perishable stores on board and ready at short notice 
to fill gaps in the line of battle. A glance at foreign Naval 
Powers will show the military value attached to naval bases 
and to the imperative necessity of organizing the reserves 
of the line of battle. 

The great military ports of England, Germany, France, 
Eussia, Italy and Japan serve as illustrations in point. 
After the unification of Italy in 1859 there was constructed 
at Spezia a dockyard that for capacity and completeness 
was equal to all of our navy-yards of that day combined. 
It was designed for nine building-slips and ten dry docks. 
At Kiel and at Wilhelmshaven the Germans boast of two 
of the finest dockyards in the world, the creation of recent 
years. The magnificent roadstead and dockyard of the 
former (Kiel) has been rendered impregnable by the de- 
fensive works planned by a commission presided over by 
von Moltke himself. Wilhelmshaven, with its three dry 
docks, each one capable of taking in a battleship of 25,000 
tons displacement, gives one an idea of what constitutes a 
primary or permanent naval base. In addition to these, 
there was begun in May, 1909, at Brunsbettel on the Elbe, 
just at the entrance of the Kiel Canal, two dry docks which 
surpass any yet constructed. They are in length 330 metres 
(1,072.50 feet) and 45 metres (146.25 feet) wide, to cost 
thirty million marks. 

England, fully alive to the possibilities of the near future, 
has established new naval bases at Malta, Gibraltar (new 
by reason of the new dry docks), Dover and Rosyth. It 
is the intention of the Admiralty, according to recent re- 
ports, to establish still another naval base. Harwich, on the 
North Sea, is the place designated. It is already strongly 
fortified. The old dockyards at Chatham, Sheerness, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Pembroke and others no longer suffice. 
The Government dry dock No. 1 at Gibraltar is 863 feet long 
and 95 feet wide. The harbor recently opened at Dover 
is said to be the largest artificial harbor in the world. It 
encloses an area sufficient for the accommodation of a fleet 
of twenty-five first-class battleships and auxiliaries. Dover 
harbor was begun in 1898 and is said to have cost 
$20,000,000. 

vol. cxcm. — no. 665 32 
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" This harbor has taken eleven years to construct and has cost the Gov- 
ernment $20,000,000. By its erection the ancient English port of Dover 
has been transformed into a powerful naval base. The reason for this 
transformation is not far to seek. It is the policy of the British Admiralty 
to have the strength and bulk of their ships lie nearest their strongest 
rival. That rival to-day is Germany, hence the desirability of equipping 
Dover with an efficiently protected harbor, where the ships can lie safely 
at anchor and yet be in a position to strike quickly at the North Sea."* 

Rosyth, on the north side of the Firth of Forth, Scotland, 
is now nearing completion.f Japan has at Yokohama three 
dry docks and four at Yokosuka. The French have their 
principal military ports at Brest, Cherbourg, Toulon and 
Bizerta, near Tunis, where there are three dry docks. Then 
we have Port Arthur and Vladivostok as other examples 
of great military ports. 

In the scheme for the rehabilitation of the Chinese navy, 
one of the very first steps has been the establishment of a 
primary naval base. This has been done, not at one of the 
commercial ports, but at Hai Fu Wan in Nimrod Sound. 
This strategic point bears about the same relative position 
to the Sea of Japan that Dover (England) does to the North 
Sea. 

There are military ports, it may be observed in passing, 
and there are commercial ports. Out of the experience of 
long and exhausting wars, as in the past between England 
and France, the importance of certain harbors on either 
side of the Channel and in the Mediterranean became mani- 
fest. They were those most conveniently situated for pro- 
jecting naval campaigns against an enemy and as harbors 
of refuge in cases of disaster or defeat. They were the 
principal strategic points within the theatre of belligerent 
operations. As bases for such operations they gradually 
developed into military ports. In the absence of the stern 
school of war naval students, in anticipation of possible 
hostilities of the future, have determined the most impor- 
tant strategic points on their coasts for the establishment 
of naval bases, such as Ave have seen at Wilhelmshaven in 
Germany, and Dover, England, and Rosyth in Scotland, look- 
ing to coming events forcing the centre of disturbance in the 

* The recent proposition to fortify the mouth of the Scheldt with a 
view to the establishment there of a naval base is fraught with danger. 
If carried into effect it would not only prove a serious menace to Eng- 
land, but would lead, undoubtedly, to international complications of the 
gravest character. 

t See " Engineering " of March 13th, 1908. 
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North Sea. Commercial ports, on the other hand, grow out 
of the necessities of commercial enterprises without regard 
to military considerations. 

The following in regard to German naval hases is taken 
from a recent English paper:* 

" Wilhelmshaven and Emden, Borkum and Heligoland,! the greatest 
quadrilateral of naval fortresses the world has ever beheld, are nearing 
completion. Within two-thirds of a day's steaming of the British coasts, 
within half a day's reach to the entrance of the Baltic, they proclaim to 
the world that Germany is preparing for a great naval conflict." 

The recent transfer of the principal German naval hase 
from Kiel to Wilhelmshaven 

" is the announcement that the fortified island of Borkum combines with 
Emden to accentuate the importance of the Ems estuary in the new 
scheme for the future, while Borkum connects with Heliogoland through the 
impassable chain of the East Frisian Islands; and Heligoland — the north- 
ern Gibraltar — closes to an enemy the estuaries of the Weser and the 
Elbe and completes, with the mighty fortress harbor of Wilhelmshaven, 
the vast quadrilateral, Emden, Borkum, Heligoland, Wilhelmshaven, 
which encloses in its enormous bastion configuration — one hundred miles 
long on each of its faces and sixty on each of its flanks — a score of islands 
bristling with forts, together with linking positions on the mainland of 
huge strength and extent. The great waterways of the Ems, the Weser 
and the Elbe bring the resources of populous provinces to the wharves and 
quays. A vast system of strategic railways can carry thousands of trained 
soldiers to the mighty embarkation docks of Emden. It is appalling to 
think of the situation if those unparalleled preparations and armaments 
represent enemies or rivals." 

The foregoing, while somewhat hysterical in style, pre- 
sents some interesting features of Germany's naval projects 
and conveys a good idea of what constitutes a permanent 
naval base of the first order. From our point of view the 
great works the writer describes are all in the interests 
of peace. From an examination of these and other of the 
great military ports of the world we are led to conclude 
that the constituents of a naval base of the first order are, 
roughly speaking, about as follows: 

1. Its situation must be at the best strategic point within 
the area under consideration. 

2. It must afford a safe harbor for a fleet of at least from 
twenty-five to thirty battleships with their auxiliaries, ag- 
gregating a total of about sixty heavy-draught ships and 
numerous small craft. 

• " Pall Mall Gazette." April 8th, 1910. 

t Heligoland is an islet only about one-fifth of a square mile in area. 
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3. Such anchorage must he within the lines of defence. 

4. It must afford ample docking facilities, at one and the 
same time, at least four ships of 45,000 tons displacement, 
each of, say, thirty-eight feet draught. 

5. The interior lines of communication to the sources of 
supply should be such as may be fully secured in time of 
war. 

6. It should be easy of access and egress and admit at 
mean low water, and without constant recourse to dredging, 
ships of the heaviest draught of water — say, thirty-eight 
feet.* 

7. It should be in proximity to a community able to fur- 
nish skilled labor in the departments of iron shipbuilding 
and marine enginery. 

8. The facilities of the neighborhood for furnishing the 
materials which enter into these industries should be ample. 

9. The character of the soil of the littoral should be such 
that the dry docks and wet basins in numbers sufficient to 
meet all probable demands of the future can be constructed 
at moderate cost and its area sufficient for all the structures 
that may be needed for a repairing yard and a naval arsenal 
combined. 

10. It should enjoy a salubrious climate. 

11. It should be difficult to blockade. 

With the exception of Wilhelmshaven and one or two other 
of the great military ports of Europe, it is not to be assumed 
that all these conditions can be found at any one place. But 
accepting the principal points, it is plain that the United 
States has no naval bases. All the components of naval 
bases exist save only the will to assemble them. 

Twenty years ago America had no fleet. All the various 
parts that go to make up a battleship lay scattered about 
in every direction. By the exercise of the creative power the 
thousand and one units have been marshalled into order, and 
first a battleship and then a fleet have sprung into existence. 
So far so good. But our naval development has been one- 
sided. In the ardor of building a fleet naval bases have 
been overlooked. In this respect the constructive genius is 
still wanting. We have navy-yards, naval stations, naval 

* We have not yet reached the limit of size of ships. The White Star 
liners " Olympic " and " Titanic " are 860 feet long, 92 feet beam and at 
37% feet draught have a displacement of 60,000 tons. These ships could 
be docked at Gibraltar. 
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rendezvous ; but, in a technical sense, we have no naval bases. 
The elements have yet to be assembled. This one - sided 
growth is not progress. We may double the number of 
battleships and still make no naval progress unless the other 
constituents of sea power keep pace with the building pro- 
gramme. 

With the development of the battleship goes, or should 
go, the development of all that makes her an efficient in- 
strument of war; her motive power, armament, personnel, 
munitions, victualing, means of repairing, docking, and so 
forth. And as battleships increase in numbers and size 
so must all the heterogeneous elements that contribute to 
their efficiency increase, otherwise there is no real naval 
progress. The visible manifestations — the great ships and 
their war-like appearance — delude the public into thinking 
increase of tonnage is progress. Those of the profession 
know better. It is their duty to point out defects and in- 
stance cases of retarded development in the several parts. 

On examining the map of our Atlantic seaboard, to which 
this discussion is confined, three principal strategic points* 
at once attract attention : Narragansett Bay, Chesapeake Bay 
and the Florida Keys. Chesapeake Bay has the making of 
a permanent or primary naval base. In the days of the 
old navy, Hampton Boads fulfilled all the requirements of 
our little floating force. Fort Monroe furnished the neces- 
sary defence, and the navy-yard at Norfolk, established in 
1801, with its narrow approaches and limited facilities, was 
equal to the light demands made upon it. Those advantages 
no longer suffice. The army is already planning for an 
advanced line of defences. In 1906 the " Taft National 
Coast Defence Board," so called because the Hon. William 
II. Taft, then Secretary of War, was its president, in recom- 
mending the fortification of the entrance of Chesapeake Bay 
reported in part as follows : 

" Commercially and strategically Chesapeake Bay is to-day, as it always 
lias been, of the very first importance. With the entrance unfortified, as 
it is now, should a hostile fleet gain control of the sea, it could establish 
a base on its shores without coming under the fire of a single gun. It 
could pass in and out at pleasure, have access to large quantities of supplies 

* " Every point in the theatre of war which should have a military im- 
portance, either from its situation at the centre of communication or from 
military establishments and fortified works of whatever description which 
would have an influence over the strategic field, will be, in reality, a ter- 
ritorial or geographical strategic point — not a geometrical point." — Jomini. 
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of all kinds and paralyze the great trunk railway lines crossing the head 
of the bay." (Coast Defence of the United States Report, February 1st, 
1906.) 

The proposition is to create an artificial island on the 
Middle Ground whereon to erect a fort mounting heavy guns. 
These, with heavy guns on Capes Charles and Henry, would 
effectually close the entrance of the bay to an enemy. 

If, coincident with the construction of these defensive 
works by the army, the navy should build up-to-date dry 
docks at some carefully selected point in the bay for the 
docking of the 30,000-ton ships now provided for, Chesa- 
peake Bay would become in time a naval base of the first 
order. 

Key West, Florida, is the most, important strategic point 
on the southern coast. The prospect of the early completion 
of the Panama Canal emphasizes its value from a naval 
point of view. Its great natural advantages have been ma- 
terially enhanced by the construction of the Florida East 
Coast Railway, which connects it with the mainland. An 
interesting report on Key West as a naval base will be found 
in the " Congressional Record " of April 5th, 1910, page 
4436. 

Guantanamo, Cuba, is valuable as an advanced post or 
rendezvous for the same reasons that apply to Key West. 
In the event of the Caribbean Sea becoming the theatre of 
naval operations, it would prove as a strategic point of very 
great importance. It cannot, however, come within the cate- 
gory of permanent naval bases, unless Congress should au- 
thorize the expenditure of money for defensive work, ma- 
chine-shops and dry docks. Situated in an alien country 
and its lines of communication and sources of supply liable 
to be cut off by an enemy, its defences should be of the most 
formidable character. It would still be wanting in skilled 
labor. 

Limon Bay, Panama, itself furnishes an advanced naval 
base. The entrance to the Canal must be strongly fortified 
and ample docking facilities will without doubt be provided: 
dry docks of at least 1,000 feet in length and wide in pro- 
portion. 

At the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Convention, Norfolk, 
Virginia, November 17-20, 1909, President Taft is quoted as 
speaking of Norfolk as the " most important navy-yard and 
navy base that we have in the United States . . . and 
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Chesapeake Bay as the greatest strategical point of naval 
rendezvous in the United States." 

Accepting that authoritative statement, it may be con- 
fidently affirmed that next after Chesapeake Bay comes Nar- 
ragansett Bay, which is the " greatest strategical point of 
naval rendezvous " north of the Capes of Virginia. Narra- 
gansett Bay seems to have been intended by nature for a 
permanent naval base of the first order. 

English naval officers who had become familiar with our 
coasts and harbors were quick to recognize that fact at an 
early day. In 1773-74 British engineers made a careful 
study of Narragansett Bay with a view to the establish- 
ment of an extensive naval station with dry docks, ship- 
yards, marine hospital and a system of fortifications. In 
a report to the Board of Admiralty, under whose instruc- 
tions the work was undertaken, it is stated that: 

" The whole bay is an excellent man-of-war harbor, affording good 
anchorage, sheltered in every direction and capacious enough for the whole 
of His Majesty's navy were it increased fourfold. There are no danger- 
ous ledges or shoals within the bay or near its entrance, which is easy of 
access with all winds. Another advantage it possesses over any other 
harbor on the northern coast in the winter season is that it is very seldom 
obstructed by ice, and the tide is not sufficiently strong to render drift ice 
dangerous to ships lying at anchor. The harbor has not been frozen up 
so as to prevent ships coming in to safe anchorage since 1740, and the 
oldest inhabitants do not recollect to have heard that it was ever so frozen 
up before since the settlement of the colony. It has other advantages 
that cannot be found elsewhere in America. A whole fleet may go out 
under way and sail from three to five leagues on a tack, get the trim of the 
ships and exercise the men within the bay, secure from attack from an 
enemy. The vicinity of the ocean is such that in one hour a fleet may 
be from their anchorage to sea or from the sea to safe anchorage in one 
of the best natural harbors the world affords. Its central situation also 
in His Majesty's North-American colonies and its proximity to the West 
Indies are advantages worthy of consideration, as it regards the protection 
of every part of His Majesty's widely extended possession in this quar- 
ter. . . . 

"Whether it is feasible of defence is a question which your lordship 
[the Earl of Sandwich] very justly considers of the highest importance 
and to which my particular attention is directed. ... Of expanse I say 
nothing. . . . Suffice it to say that it is completely feasible and that the 
importance of the position as a naval station is worth the expense, be what 
it may." 

Written one hundred and thirty-seven years ago, the nat- 
ural advantages pointed out in this report which Narra- 
a-ansett Bay affords as a naval station exists to-day, while 
the defensive works suggested in the report have been thor- 
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oughly carried out by our own military engineers. The 
breaking out of the Revolutionary War put a stop to all 
further proceedings in this direction on the part of the 
English Admiralty. 

Mr. Joshua Humphreys, Naval Constructor, who designed 
the " Constitution " class of forty-four-gun frigates, having 
been ordered by the Secretary of the Navy under date of 
January 29th, 1802, to examine sites for naval stations on 
the eastern coast, reported, in part, as follows : 

" Having compared and considered the advantages and disadvantages of 
situation, with capacity of harbor, depth of water, rise of tide, expense 
in building docks, prices of land, facility of navigation and capability of 
defence previously stated at each port, I am decidedly of opinion that 
Newport, Rhode Island, is by far the most suitable port for the establish- 
ment of dry docks and a great naval port for our navy for the ease and 
safety of entry at all seasons of the year. Its eligibility, in preference to 
any other eastern port, is universally acknowledged. The principal and 
only objection is the great expense of fortification, which may amount to 
more than a million of dollars." 

Under date of April 25th, 1802, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Hon. Robert Smith, transmitted to the President the report 
of Mr. Humphreys. In the letter of transmittal the Sec- 
retary wrote: 

"Mr. Humphreys was also instructed to examine the different ports 
and harbors eastward of New York with a view to the selection of the 
situation for one of the docks for repairing ships directed by Congress. 
. . . His report on that subject corresponds with the opinion the Secretary 
of the Navy has long entertained from the best lights in his power that 
Newport, Rhode Island, affords advantages which give it a superiority over 
other places. ... It is easy of access and can be gained under circum- 
stances which would render it almost impossible for a ship in a crippled 
state to reach any other port to the eastward of Chesapeake Bay. It has 
a capacious and very safe harbor in all kinds of weather, and it is the 
very point of which a maritime enemy would endeavor to get possession 
for the purpose of annoying our own coast, our own trade and of cutting 
off one-half the maritime strength of our country from the other half. 

" The objection to this place is the expense of fortifying it. . . . France 
or England could take possession of Rhode Island and make it a second 
Gibraltar." 

No one can read the exhaustive report of Mr. Humphreys, 
to which the Secretary gives such hearty approval, without 
feeling that he was thoroughly well qualified to deal with 
the subject under discussion. 

Our own officers were not slow to recognize the impor- 
tance of these waters from a naval as well as a military 
point of view. Agreeably to the terms of a Senate resolu- 
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tion of February 13th, 1817, a mixed commission of naval 
officers and officers of the United States Army Engineer 
Corps examined and reported upon a proper site " for a 
naval depot, rendezvous and dockyard " east of Delaware 
Bay. The commissioners were General Swift and Colonel 
McRee of the Corps of the United States Engineers and 
Commodore Bainbridge and Captains Samuel Evans and 
Oliver H. Perry of the Navy. 

As between Boston and Newport Commodore Bainbridge 
preferred the former, as it was " favorably situated for 
obtaining timber for shipbuilding " — all the others favoring 
Narragansett Bay. The majority report, dated Navy- 
Yard, New York, October 30th, 1817, states that : 

" The commissioners (except one, Commodore Bainbridge) are of the 
opinion that Narragansett Bay presents the best site for a naval depot 
in the Union north of Chesapeake Bay. . . . 

" An examination of this bay has satisfied the commissioners (with one 
exception) that the best site for a great naval depot east of Chesapeake 
Bay is to be found in this bay (Narragansett) and the various positions 
upon the waters of it. . . . 

" The commissioners have in their survey and examination only determined 
where it will be best to locate a great naval depot and where sites for 
defence should be selected."* 

The three lookout stations at Gay Head, Block Island 
and Mootauk Point, which in time of war would give notice 
of the approach of an enemy's fleet, gives an exceptional 
advantage to Narragansett Bay as a naval base. It is the 
natural outpost of New York City. As an industrial centre 
it ranks high. During the Civil "War a firm in Providence, 
Rhode Island, made a large quantity of shot and shell for 
the navy and more than 300 6.4-inch guns. Since 1891 the 
same firm has made for the United States Government 
seventy-three 12-inch breech -loading rifled mortars with cast- 
iron bodies hooped with steel and fifty with steel bodies 
similarly hooped. Altogether Narragansett Bay and its 
tributaries can furnish all the skilled labor a naval base 
could need during peace or in time of war. The fact that 
it has a channel forty feet deep which can be carried ten 
miles up from the entrance, and that, too, without dredging, 
furnishes another advantage enjoyed by no other harbor on 
our Atlantic seaboard. 

On the northwest shore near Greenwich will be found an 
excellent place for a fresh-water basin for destroyers, tor- 
• This admirable report may be read with profit to-day. 
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pedo-boats and small craft generally, an advantage that can 
be claimed by no other harbor on the coast save Philadelphia, 
which is too far from the sea. 

The one and only objection to Narragansett Bay in 1773, 
1802 and 1817 as " a great naval port " was the expense of 
fortifying it. That objection has been overcome. Narra- 
gansett Ray is now well fortified. It has, therefore, all the 
constituents of a naval base of the first order save the dock- 
ing facilities. It only awaits the time when its exceptional 
advantages shall have been passed upon officially by a duly 
appointed mixed commission of army and navy officers, as 
has been our practice in the past, and the question of its 
adoption taken up by Congress. 

It was a very wise move to establish a naval base at Pearl 
Harbor, two thousand miles off the coast of California. It 
would be equally wise to establish one at home right at our 
door. The argument against the establishment of a naval 
base in Narragansett Bay is that we have too many naval 
stations already and that the administration would scarcely 
be justified in asking Congress for the large sum necessary 
to erect another and an entirely new one. That question is 
for Congress to decide, not for the navy. It is for Congress 
to decide whether the paramount necessities of the entire 
country are to be sacrificed to the political interests of 
localities having little or no military value. 

We have seen from what has been said the importance, 
from a military point of view, attached to naval bases by the 
great naval Powers abroad. We have noticed that naval 
bases are not placed up narrow streams nor at commercial 
centres. It has been made plain that naval bases are at 
the most important strategic points near the sea and that, 
while easily accessible to friends, they are yet strongly forti- 
fied against foes. 

To recapitulate : The question of naval bases has not been 
until recently seriously considered for reasons not far to seek. 
As long as America had no fleet the need of naval bases 
did not exist. With the regeneration of the navy and the 
creation of a fleet the establishment of naval bases became 
a prime necessity. Again : The great majority of Americans 
are prone to shut their eyes to the possibilities of war, hence 
they are averse to preparing for such a contingency. The 
Spanish War was an illustration of that fact. Is the next 
war to prove that we are incapable of profiting by the mis- 
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takes of the Civil War and of the war with Spain? But 
the principal reason why the question of naval bases re- 
ceived no consideration was the defective system of naval 
administration commonly known as the " Bureau System," 
now happily extinct. 

Bureaus are indispensable to any form of naval admin- 
istration, under what name so ever they may be designated. 
But they all had to do with materiel and belonged to the 
civil branch of naval administration. The military branch 
did not exist. The sole reason for the existence of the 
Navy Department and its several bureaus is the preparation 
for war. One of the first essentials in war is the mapping out 
of naval campaigns and one of the essentials in campaigns 
is naval bases. The subject of naval campaigns, in which 
naval strategy forms so large a part, can be dealt with only 
by specialists, and the " Bureau System " discouraged the 
training of specialists in the very branch to which the Navy 
Department owes its existence — the art of war. 

The current work of the Navy Department was, and still 
is, ably carried on by specialists in the arts of ordnance, 
navigation, naval architecture, steam engineering and the 
rest, but, strange to say, there was no specialist in the art 
of war, the art to which the Navy Department owes its ex- 
is-tence, as we have already stated. The art of war includes 
the subject of naval strategy and naval strategy deals with 
naval bases. One of the chief requisites of a naval base is 
that it shall be placed in the most advantageous strategic 
point in the field of possible operations. These points can 
be determined only by careful study of the question in all 
its bearings, and when the site has been settled much time 
and money is required for its development. Military his- 
tory furnishes examples of fortifications erected at great 
cost of time and labor only to serve as monuments to the 
lack of foresight of those who designed them. The point 
selected was of no strategic importance. It is a curious fact 
that the navy, up to the present time, has failed to appreciate 
its own character as a strictly military organization. A 
one-sided development seems no longer possible. The 
" Bureau System," by which is meant the control of the 
navy by independent bureaus belonging to the civil branch 
of the Navv Department, has no part in the " new navv." 

S. B. Luce. 



